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CUKES LITTLE THOUGHT OP. 

It is a well-known pleasantry that the Chinese pay their doctors when 
well and stop payments when ill. Naturally, the doctor would do his best, 
for this reverses the condition wherein the ill-health of the community is 
the prosperity of the profession. 

Not to emulate China, the alleged usage will serve as a text. For in 
the Unked States, according to a recent writer with taste for statistics, 
half a million people die prematurely every year from causes which might 
have been postponed or removed by obedience to the laws of health and 
life. Even if this be a tenfold exaggeration there is still margin for 
a fervid picture of what might be done to save the unused decades of this 
army of untimely dead. 

A man's most useful years to his family and to the community are 
those in which he has at command life's harvest of wisdom, experience and 
temporal possession. And to save these special decades is more than 
simply swelling the population. It is augmenting the nation's richest 
product. 

So many accidental causes and diseases are known to strike at the 
lives of those who make up the community that we are apt to regard long 
life as a matter of chance, which will be better the less one " interferes with 
nature." Consequently, even among those with enough prevision to insure 
life there are few who take skilled counsel to prolong it. Every one seeks 
return of health when the human machine is out of order, but not many 
put it under supervision as long as all seems to be running well. 

With machinery made by man the rule is different, perhaps because it 
is better known. Realizing that barnacles are inevitable, the yachtsman 
hauls up his boat periodically for scraping. Knowing that rust comes and 
dust gathers and pins and bearings wear, and piston heads blow out, and 
iron girders snap, men skilled in the mechanism are sent over it regularly 
to see where the strain is and apply relief before breakdown occurs. But 
the owner of the human machine prefers not to " interfere with nature," 
and only getsoverhauling when more or less complete breakdown occur . 

For this reason, aa illness in early rational life is often a great blessing, 
in that it brings the machine under inspection, and this adds more to the 
individual's life than the illness subtracts. 

Consideriag nature's marvellous care of her children, the .popular rev- 
erence for her is not strange. Yet contrast the bitterness of the wild fruit 
with the sweetness of the cultivated ; the hedge-corner wild rose with the 
American Beauty ; the knotty prairie horse with the lithe limbed thorough- 
bred. Contrast the adult mouth in which dentistry has not interfered with 
nature— the mouth of tooth cavities, snags, and abscesses— with that full of 
sound white teeth saved from decav. If it were as patent that blood-vessel 
rust is as inevitable as tooth decay — and almost as remediable when taken 
in time — who among the rational would not avoid it ? 

The human race has an average length of life. Just why this arbitrary 
limit is not reached by the race twenty years sooner, or twenty years later, 
is not apparent from the organism. From David and Aristotle down, the 
question has puzzled the philosophers. 

Civilization, or " tne advance in arts and learning "—that is, science — 
has already raised greatly the race-average of life. To appreciate this, one 
has only to contrast man in savage and civilized states, or animals runninar 
wild with the same species domesticated. Fuegians, Esquimaux, Austra- 
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liana, rarely reach forty-five years of age. Lions in captivity, being fed, 
livo long after the los3 of teeth and claws, their only means of subsistence 
in a state of nature. Insurance experts class English risks as better than 
those of the Irish in Ireland, where fool conditions are not as good Dilke, 
studying the longevity of the Eastern United States, shows that the climate, 
the intensity of American life, the proportion of emigrants of lower organi- 
zation, and the slow replacainent of the Anglo-Saxon element by the Ger- 
man stock of shorter race-average, have all tended to make the average 
longevity of the Amarican below the E iglish figure. 

So the Englishman, German, American, Irishman, Fuegian, face respec- 
tively a different life expectation. As with races, so with individuals. In- 
fluences, very definite and defiuable, are at work either lengthening or 
shortening life. And these influances can be mistered to some extent. 

Though science can not discover why the race at a certain average 
should show a physical waste exceeding repair, it can tell clearly why a par. 
ticular individual begins to die earlier than the race average ; or why in 
another individual repair keeps pace with waste beyond the race-average. 
One has not come under the same influences which have played upon the 
other. And the relation of these influences to the individual is the province 
of the scientist. 

Only a few men in centuries— men like Harvey, Jenner, Lister, Pasteur 
— are able to raise perceptibly the race-average ; but every broadly educated 
physician might add to individual longevity, if he understood his most im- 
portant function and impressed it upon the community. 

Civilization felc instantly the results of the work of Pasteur, Lister, 
Koch. In the one single field of the maternity hospital their discoveries 
reduced the mothers' death rate from thirty-three per cent, to less than one- 
fifth of one per cent. They have extended the life-saving power of surgery, 
and daily narrow the field of contagion. 

But the individual, though reaping the general benefit with the rest of 
the community, has not yet learned to gather all that he might receive per- 
sonally from science. 

Leaving aside those of impoverished vitality at birth, and coming to the 
average adult of the community, consider for example the scourge of pul- 
monary consumption, which is said to cause one-fourth of the adult deaths 
in England. The preparation of the human soil for this devastation can 
be foretold long before the bacillus is planted, and often in time to prevent 
its taking root. Public sanitary supervision is reducing the spread of con 
sumption, but individuals are not yet taking all the measures at their dis 
posal to keep themselves from becoming good soil for the germ. 

Take the question of muscle. There may be too much or too little. 
Both will shorten life, and neither will call for medical aid until the dam- 
age is done and is almost beyond repair. The athlete builds up splendid 
muscles; they require an unusual amount of blood ; they offer unusual re- 
sistance to the passage of the blood, and consequently the heart must grow 
larger and work harder. Perhaps, to insure his life, his heart is casually 
examined, and the doctor finds no over-developed muscle stretched out of 
its utility, and no valves blown out. Yet, suddenly, when swimming, the 
sturdy fellow goes to the bottom, and people wonder why it is always the 
good swimmers who are taken with cramp. But it was not a cramp, popu- 
larly speaking ; the heart stopped because it could not drive blood through 
at a critical moment. 
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Or, there will be a slower degeneration of the heart muscle, if heavy de- 
mand upon it continue after it has reached its limit of overgrowth ; and then 
some day it will stretch like a wornout gaiter top, and the broken-down 
man is told by the doctor what he now knows too well himself. And very 
little can be done for the trouble that need not have occurred. 

Too little development, on the other hand, may give no warning of 
serious trouble. One may even be fat. But finally the fat creeps in between 
the muscular fibres, which in the heart, arteries, and veins propel the circu- 
lation. A feeble blood current results. Or, when there is no fat, atrophied 
and faded muscular fibres leave the blood current in the same sluggish 
condition. Such a patient may get an occasional prescription lor a torpid 
liver, or a little iron for his blood, and may not see his physician again for 
years. Yet all the time there is going on the slow process of congested liver, 
k'dneys, and enfeebled heart, and later a slight retention of the waste 
products of life. These, circulating in the blood, irritate the delicate blood 
vessels like pepper in the eye ; and now, regardless of years, old age has 
commenced ; the man has begun to die. The blood vessels, from the largest 
to the smallest, begin to deposit the results of this inflammation within 
their calibre. This may come at thirty, at forty, at fifty, or it may be 
postponed to seventy :'and just whet-e the breakdown will occur will depend 
upon the weakest point. It may be heart or lungs or liver or kidney, and 
the disease goes by one of these names ; but its real name should be rust 
from neglect of the machine. 

In the matter of heredity, though science can fan the feeble spark of 
vitality into a semblance of life, the weaklings have little chance in the 
struggle. But we can gather wasted decades at the end of the next genera- 
tion by care of the present. And while " every higher degree of individual 
evolution is followed by a lower degree of race-multiplication," it is certain 
that science can get a greater number to a self-sustaining age by regulating 
the fertility of the shiftless than now reach that age under the present 
blind trust in nature. The gardener, by cutting off the buds of plants 'that 
is, by preventing too great reproduction) increases their bulk and longevity 
and the character of the fruit. In man over-reproduction often causes the 
loss »f all the offspring before even one has reached a self-sustaining age. 

There is also a life prolonging element in the psychic field. It is now 
well known that increased camplexity of life with increased expenditure 
distinctly aids longevity. Luxury, " the fertile parent of a whole family 
of diseases," modifies it greatly, of course ; but this is a manageable factor. 

We have only to recall personal experience to realize the force of intel- 
lectual stimulation. The interest of sport will sustain men without fatigue 
for distances they otherwise could never traverse. The excitement of strife 
will often mask the presence of wounds. Self-forgetfulness in all the walks 
of life, under the stress of love, chivalry, or accepted duty, doubles human 
endurance and brings results that surprise the poor doer himself when hack 
in monotony. Self consciousness distracts one from worthy purpose to un- 
worthy self, and with its blushes and confusion robs of even routine abili- 
ties. Success gives new vitality, new powers, and this is another name for 
new life. Misfortune imposes blight, self -consciousness, inactivity, and 
what is this but lessened life? The history of war, shipwreck, tempest, 
shows a larger percentage of the survivors from the men of brain, who out- 
last the men of muscle— the men with no power of self-detachment, with no 
purpose, no philosophy. Biography presents its list of " grand old men " to 
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prove that Intellectual activities rescue from the fatal narrowing of sym- 
pathies which comes on with age. The retired ranks of business tell how 
soon men. drop who cease endeavor and devote energies to self-nursing 
Literature sometimes hits the scientific mark. Says Amiel : " Happiness 
gives the energy which is the basis of health. To make any one happy, 
then, is strictly to augment his being. " And, finally, religion yields new 
view, new health, new life, in the convert's first rush of enthusiasm. This 
psychic phenomenon forms the sole truth-capital of the faith-healers. 

There is proven, therefore, the existence of a psychic source of vital 
power in the organism ; also, that there are definite forces which can be 
made to act upon this well-spring of life. 

Who shall enter this "transcendental laboratory of nature," and smite 
the life-giving rock if not the man of science who knows humanity to the 
core ? Even the pill limited doctor, with worried look and disbelief in spiritual 
essence, can help one out of a perspective as narrow as his own -out of the 
death-yielding weariness of monotony— by ordering a change of climate. 

It is a law of mental impressions that they wear themselves out and be- 
come altered by continuance. The popular melody grows odious in time. 
Bury it long enough, and it is heard again with pleasure almost pristine. 
And this explains the wonders wrought by change of scene and climate. 
The old ruts through which wearied nerve force runs without change are 
temporarily abandoned for new-made grooves which give vivid impressions 
like vigorous electric sparks. The old ruts, meanwhile, freshen up like fur- 
rows on the finger when rings are laid aside ; and returning to duty is like 
resurrecting the pristine melody. 

A wearied woman in kitchen toil struck two pots together, and her eye 
brightened at the peculiar note. It recalled a long forgotten railway trip. 
" Testing car wheels with a hammer sounds like that," she said; and the 
memory of excursion freedom drove her heart faster and sent more blood 
through the capillaries of her eye. 

Sunken in monotony, the very exhaustion itself resists the idea of change. 
Devotion to the routine becomes more and more morbid as the necessity to 
break away from it is greater. The change need not always be abandon- 
ment of business. The time, place, and character of meals can be altered. 
The time of rest can be lengthened, shortened, changed. Mental occupation 
of leisure momenta, the amusements— even the devotions— can be directed. 
The ferryboat cure has given results shaming the Kneipp cure, the water 
cure, the faith cure. The three-cent daily ferry trip taken as a sacred duty, 
under advice, gives more than oxygen to the pent-up housewife. The im- 
agination takes hold upon the bustling travellers and shipping seen, and 
follows them into larger freedom and more genial climes. The meeting- 
house, the revival, the confessional, are each in their place powerful "cures"; 
they enable shut-up souls to "lay hold upon the ideal by the link of relig- 
ious aspiration." Feeble of resource, indeed, must be the doctor who does 
not sometimes prescribe an anthem. 

Judicious variation of monotony conserves energy and postpones age. 

Is there not, then, reason oo conclude that lightning rods and life-boats 
and air-tight compartments and fire-escapes as life-savers are not to be 
compared with that wisdom which can garner such a harvest of rich dec- 
ades tor the nation? 

Eugene Coleman Savidge. 



